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TRANSLITERATION OF NAMES. 
THE MOSAIC PHARAOH. 


ROF. W. FLINDERS PETRIE says the transliteration of 
this king’s name should be Merenptah, and spells it in this 
form in all his papers. Prof. Sayce always writes it Meneptah. 
The true transliteration of this name of the famous Exodus Pharaoh 
should be determined by some rule, as the Egyptians have uniform- 
ly written it on the monuments with the same characters, and placed 
them together in the same order andform. These signs are pho- 
netic deterininatives, and even those, which apparently represent 
the same objects preceded by their names phonetically written, are 
separate words, and when standing alone express separate words in 
full. Forexample: The word On is phonetically expressed by an 
altar, with a torch or flame upon it, expressing the word Sun, 
usually followed by the plan of a city, or circle with four interior 
quadrants, to express the phrase, ‘‘city of the Sun,” On, or the 
Greek equivalent Helivpolis. 

As a rule, when a hieroglyph is set apart and stands alone, it is 
designed to represent its full name. But this rule is against the 
transliteration of the Exodus Pharaoh’s name by Merenptah, adopt- 
ed by Prof. Petrie, and in favor of Prof. Sayce’s spelling Meneptah. 
For the sign of M invariably stands in combination with the wave- 
sign N, and should be read in combination as two consonants with 
their usual vowels attached to each, making Mene-ptah. But this 
same king had another title or name, Meri-Amon. In this case, the 
sign of M stands alone—not in combination with N, nor any other 
sign—and represents a full word, or full name of the sign, being 
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Meri, to love, or Meri-Amon, beloved of Amon. Rameses III. 
is known as Ra-user-ma Meri-Amon, and in this case also the 
sign of M stands alone to represent phonetically the full name and 
word Meri. In the name of Rameses XII., the sign of M stands 
alone in the throne name Meri-Amon, as in the cases just cited. In 
the throne name of Pepi we have Meri-Ra, where the sign of M 
stands alone followed by two feathers and the sun sign Ra, making 
the name Meri-Ra. 

Seti I., the oppressor of the Jews and father of Rameses II., was 
called Seti-Meri-ptah. In this case Seti is expressed by the sitting 
figure of Set, followed by the sign of M standing alone to express 
the full name or word Meri. Therefore the name is truly spelled 
Meri-ptah. He is also called Meri-Amon, where the sign of M 
stands alone, representing the full name or word of the sign Meri, 
or Meri-Amon, as in previous cases named above. Amenophis I. 
took the throne name Ma-neb-ra, expressed by the signs of the god- 
dess Ma, the basket Neb, and the sun Ra, forming the name in full, 
Ma-neb-ra. Each sign stands alone and phonetically represents the 
full name of the sign. His father, Thothmes IV., took the throne 
name of Men-khepr-u-ra, each expressed by a sign standing alone 
for a full word. He was also called Sha-sha-u, each expressed by 
a sign standing alone without combination with any other conso- 
nant. Rameses II. called himself Ra-user-ma, and each sign stands 
alone for a full word: the sun, the User staff, and the goddess Ma. 
He is also called Meri-Amon, with the sign of M standing alone, 
to express the full word Meri combined with Amon. Hundreds of 
cases could be cited to prove this rule. Therefore we conclude, 
that the name of the Exodus Pharaoh should be transliterated 
Mene-ptah or Meneptah, and not Merenptah as Prof. Petrie inva- 
riably spells it. It is always given with acombination of M with 
N, and never in a single instance does the sign of M stand alone to 
represent Meri as Prof. Petrie gives it. 


THE NAME NUM-KHUFU. 


We think Egyptologists of every grade have gone astray with re- 
gard to the true transliteration of the name of that Pharaoh who 
erected the Great Pyramid. The first part is a prefix, which Khufu 
appears to have added as his throne name, and was clearly designed 
to be his future distinguishing feature. It is formed of two hiero- 
glyphic words, xed/, a jug, and 40 a ram, designed to express the 
idea ‘* to cause to come into the soul,” and were probably com- 
pounded and adopted to identify him with the Great Pyramid as its 
projector and revealer of secrets. He is said to have been the 
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author of a sacred book, which was held in high esteem long after 
his death. The jug or pitcher in his cartouche is the potter’s jug 
called naibel (Sam. iv.: 2; Isaiah xxx.:14), the holy vase or 
hydria usually carried by the Sem or prophets. The ram which 
follows the jug, is frequently mistaken for a he-goat; but it is inva- 
riably the same in general form, with horns extended outward hori- 
zontally. It is never represented with spiral horns extended up- 
wards like the he-goat. It has the same uniform meaning as when 
it appears in the throne name of Meneptah, Shabotok and others. 
The ram is a symbol of the word Bo, bu, bi, ba, denoting 
plenary inspiration, to go forth and reveal the decrees of the gods. 
Bo isa particle composed of  xand fim, to bein him. Hence 
we have Ne-bo, Ne-bu, Ne-bi, and other similar classic forms of the 
name, which mean a divine call, an inspiration, God’s messenger, 
proclaimer, revealer of the secret decrees of the gods, a prophet. 
This form of the name is new, but the true transliteration of the jug 
and ram, denoting Na-bo, Ne-ba, Ne-bu, or its Babylonian equiva- 
lent, Ne-bo, is clearly beyond question. ‘The ram in its entire form 
always represents B when it forms part of a name, and therefore 
can never form an element in the name Num or Khnun,, as learned 
Egyptologists have hitherto translated it. There is not a single 
instance on record where the complete form of the ram is part 
of a word representing either M, N, P, Ph, or F. It represents B 
and nothing else. 

The Pamphilian obelisk in its legends contains a reference to the 
Autocrator Cesar, Domitian Augustus; and the second hieroglyph 
in the name Se-ba-s-tos is precisely the same as the ram in Khufu’s 
name, representing the word Bo. Meneptah, the Exodus Pharaoh, 
took the throne name Bo-en-ra, meaning to be inspired by Ra, and 
the first syllable Bo is expressed by the hieroglyph of a ram in full 
form, as in Khufu’s name. Sha-bo-k, the Ethiopian ruler over 
Egypt, spelled his name with three signs, the middle one for Bo 
was a ram as in Khufu’s name. The same hieroglyph appears in 
the name of his successor, Sha-bo-tok, the middle sign wasa ram. 
The name is not to be identified with that of the crocodile headed 
god Sabak, nor with the seven kings of the XIIth dynasty who bore 
the name Sabak-hotep. The name Shabok is another name, with 
a radically different meaning and origin. It belongs to the Ethio- 
pian rulers over Egypt at the close of the XXIst dynasty. The 
name is taken from that of the fifth son of Cush (Sabatecha) and 
progenitor of the tribe (Gen. x: 7; I. Chron. i: 9). 

IT need not cite other illustrations. Enough has been given 
to prove that the true transliteration of Khufu’s name should be 
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Nebo-Khufer, and not Num-Khufu. As to the name indicating 
co-regency, or a joint occupancy of the throne between Khufu and 
his brother, as some have supposed, the supposition is simply im- 
probable. Khufu married Mertitefs, the widowed queen of his 
predecessor, and did virtually rule in her right rather than in his 
own ; and his brother, if he had any, could have no claim to a joint 
occupancy of the throne. DeRougé and others suggested that this 
new addition to his name in the inscription tablet at Sinai may be 
of more modern date by some artist. But this conjecture cannot be 
applied to the quarry marks found inthe Great Pyramid chambers. 
There the name is as old as the building. He followed the same 
rule with his sons by giving them a compound name. His third 
son was called Shaf-Khufu, another Poskhou-Khufu, and Auk- 
Khufu. It would be very absurd to conclude that these were co- 
regents on account of the names being compounded with Khufu. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


EXHIBITION OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


A* exhibition was opened on July 1, at the rooms of the Society 

of Antiquaries, Burlington House, of the papyri and antiqui- 
ties found in Egypt during last season’s work. The greater part of 
the papyri are domestic and social documents, such as contracts, 
letters, accounts, &c., of various periods. Among the most inter- 
esting of them are an Imperial rescript of some emperor of the third 
century, a private letter of the Emperor Hadrian’s, a number of 
visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts in Latin. On a 
table by themselves are arranged a selection of literary papyri 
which will appeal specially to the classical scholar. Here may be 
seen the most archaic Greek papyrus known, consisting of a frag- 
ment of a lost Greek tragedy. It is declared to be not later than 
250 B. c., and may beeven older. Of Homer there are many frag- 
ments. One, which is not later than the second century B. c., 
gives several variations from the received text, and it is thought to 
represent the author as he was before the revision by the Alexan- 
drian grammarians. This fragment also contains a line that is not 
found in Homer’s works as we have them, but is quoted by Plutarch 
as from them. Another important papyrus contains over seven 
hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the Iliad. It is not quite 
so long as the Harris Papyrus in the British Musuem, but is about 
three centuries earlier. There are also a number of fragments of 
Demosthenes and other authors, known and unknown. One of the 
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most curious exhibits is a portrait on papyrus, from Bacchias; it is 
not in very good preservation, but the colors of two paintings on 
wood of the Graeco-Egyptian period, which are shown beside it, 
are remarkably bright. On the table in the middle of the room are 
arranged a number of interesting domestic objects in wood, found 
in houses at Karanis and Bacchias: such as locks, combs, a pair of 
scales, together with dice (one loaded), an alabaster thimble, glass 
vessels, &c. Round the room are elaborate reproductions of draw- 
ings and hieroglyphs of the XVIIIth Dynasty, found in the temple 
of Der-el-Bahari. There are also several thousand silver coins 
from the Roman mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Qatl, and 
belonging to all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius. 

In connection with the exhibition, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, on 
Wednesday gave a lecture in the rooms of the Royal Society, on 
the ‘* Recovery of Lost Treasures of Ancient Literature.” After a 
short reference to the exhibits mentioned above, he said that the 
scraps of papyrus were not shown as being anything very extraordi- 
nary in themselves, but as an earnest of what might yet be expected 
from the wonderful land of Egypt. He did not propose to go through 
the whole list of what might possibly be found; but he would men- 
tion a few things which they did want, and which were most likely 
to turn up. Much that was lost was absolutely in the first rank. 
Sappho, for instance, was now only a name; but he had hopes that 
her works might be found in the ruins of a library, or in some girl’s 
tomb. Then there were the two comedians who occasionally beat 
Aristophanes in the sharpness of their satire and the brilliancy of 
their wit. In his opinion, nothing better could be found than a 
comedy of Eupolis or Cratinus. There were also histories, such as 
that of Ephorus, that might be found, and many ecclesiastical writ- 
ings whose recovery was to be desired. Again, some lost works of 
authors they possessed might be unearthed—a lost comedy by Aris- 
tophanes, some other ‘‘ Constitutions” of Aristotle or his treatise 
on the duties of a king, or the missing books of Livy. He had no 
doubt that some day they would supply the want of an early MS. 
of the New Testament by discovering an early papyrus in some 
Christian tomb. Where were they to look for these things? Fifty 
years ago no one would have said Egypt; hopes would rather have 
centered on the palaces or the monasteries of the Levant, or in some 
surviving remnant of the library of Alexandria. For himself he 
had little expectation of anything more being got from those sources. 
But with regard to the possibilities of Egypt three circumstances 
ought to be remembered. First, that writing materials there were 
very cheap; second, that whereas in other countries documents must 
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be carefully looked after if they were to be preserved, in Egypt 
they might be neglected and yet be kept all right; and, third, that 
Egypt after the Ptolemies was filled with rich Greeks. It was in 
1877 that a large find of papyri was made in the Fayum, and later 
Prof. Petrie made his discovery of papyri in mummy cases. _Dig- 
ging was not always done by organized diggers, and therefore one 
had to go to the dealers in order to obtain papyri. The system was 
bad, but a good deal could still be got from them. The idea of 
digging for papyri occurred to Mr. Grenfell; and accordingly he 
and the lecturer, having obtained a concession, began work on two 
mounds in the Fayum. The results obtained at the second and 
more remote of these, Kom-el-Qatl, were most satisfactory, scarcely 
a day passing without something being discovered. They were not 
yet done with the Fayum, many of the mounds being only scratched 
on the top, if not untouched. These ought to be thoroughly 
worked; and when the Fayum was finished with, there were many 
places in the Nile Valley that would repay attention. 


QUEEN [100 AND THE EGYPTIAN SPHINX. 


R. AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON has spent many years in 
explorations in Mexico and Central America, and is probably 
more thoroughly familiar than any other man with the nature, ex- 
tent and material in detail of the remains of a civilization that was 
already in decay when the Spanish freebooters made its conquest of 
Mexico in the sixteenth century. Dr. Le Plongeon endeavors to 
show that the primitive traditions of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans 
and the Hindoos were unmistakaby derived from the history of the 
Mayas, the early inhabitants of Central America. He has recently 
published a work giving an account of his investigations, entitled 
*¢ Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx.” We print the following 
notice of the work in the Occult Review : 


The author of this handsome volume is well-known as the holder 
of certain views in relation to the existence of a connection between 
the civilization of the Mayas of Central America and that of ancient 
Egypt and other old world countries. In the present work he has 
brought together a number of facts and analogies which appear to 
him to support his former conclusions, and to require that Maya 
land was the home of all the ideas which are usually associated with 
India and Chaldea, and pre-eminently with Egypt. Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, taking architecture and language as his guides, affirms that 
‘the Mayas, at some epoch or other, traveling along the shores of 
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the Indian ocean, reached the mouth of the Indus, and colonized 
Belvochistan and the countries west of that river to Afghanistan ; 
where to this day, Maya tribes live on the north banks of the Kabul 
river.” As authority for this last statement he refers to the London 
Times, giving the actual column where information can be found, 
but it would have been better if he had also given the actual words 
of the Times writer, that the reader might be able to form his own 
opinion as to their applicability. Dr. Le Plongeon adds that we 
must find traces of the Mayas at the head of the Persian Gulf, where 
they found settlement in the marshy country at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. After a long sojourn in this district, where they be- 
came known as Kaldi, they ascended the Euphrates and reached 
Mesopotamia. Here they founded the Babylonian empire. Their 
subsequent movements may be stated in the words of the author, 
who says: ‘*Some of these Maya-speaking peoples, following the 
migratory instincts inherited from their early ancestors, left the 
banks of the Euphrates and the city of Babylon, and went forth 
across the Syrian desert, toward the setting sun, in search of new 
lands and new homes. They reached the Isthmus of Suez. Push- 
ing their way through it, they entered the fertile valley of the Nile. 
Following the banks of the river, they selected a district of Nubia, 
where they settled, and which they named Maia, in remembrance of 
the birth-place of their people in the lands of the setting sun,whose 
worship they established in their newly adopted country.” 

Gradually the Mayas became the dominating power, and estab- 
lished themselves at Thebes and Memphis, the capitals of the two 
empires of upper and lower Egypt. From this country they sent 
colonies coastwise to Asia Minor, where they occupied the land of 
Kaanan, and became known as Phoenicians. Still further north, 
they gave rise in the valley of the Ozarks, to the powerful nation of 
the Khati, who resisted the arms of both the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians until they were defeated by Rameses the Great. The 
Mayas are said by Dr. Le Plongeon to have settled, indeed, all 
along the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor, and he identifies with 
them the warlike seafaring people known to antiquity as Carians, 
to whom Herodotus refers as ‘‘the most famous of all nations of the 
earth.” The Carians are said by the author to be represented in 
the American continent by the Caras, who were neighbors of the 
Mayas and spread throughout Columbia and Venezuela, overrun- 
ning, as Caribs, the West Indian Islands on the one hand and the 
southern continent as far as the river Plata to the east of the Andes 
aud Chili to the west. 
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Dr. Le Plongeon intimates that the possessor of a Maya diction- 
ary, may satisfy himself of the correctness of his identification of 
Maya words with the names of places, nations and Gods in India, 
Chaldea, Phoenicia and Egypt. That he has discovered various 
philological analogies, especially between the Maya and the Egyp- 
tian languages cannot well be denied. Moreover there would seem 
to be a similarity of cosmogonic nations which denote contact be- 
tween those countries if not actual relationship of their early 
inhabitants. The cosmogony of the Mayas was based on the con- 
ception of the universe as an infinite boundless darkness, in which 
dwelt the unknowable and inscrutable Will (Uol), whom they 
symbolized by a circle. This Will they supposed to be both male 
and female, but pulsating at first with unconscious life. When 
consciousness was developed the cosmic egg was fructified, and the 
new manifestation was figured as a circle containing an upright line 
to mark its vertical diameter. This is the symbol of the male prin- 
ciple impregnating the virgin womb of nature, and here Dr. Le 
Plongeon sees the origin of the worship of the phallus as emblem 
of the Creator. The circle was further divided into four parts, by 
the crossing of its vertical and horizontal diameters, and the uni- 
verse as thus divided was supposed to be under the guaidianship of 
the genii of the four cardinal points, the canobs, or tour powerful 
intelligences. By these four heavenly architects the material uni- 
verse was evolved from chaos, and the Maya figured this manifested 
universe by a square inscribed within a circle, the square being 
formed by joining the ends of the vertical and horizontal diameters. 
Dr. Le Plongeon associates with these four creators the winged 
circle sculptured on a building in Guatemala, a figure which has 
a curious general resemblance to the winged circlesof Egyptian and 
Assyrian symbolism. These notions have much in common with 
those prevalent among the ancient philosophers of Asia and Egypt, 
as have also the esoteric ideas of the Mayas in connection with 
numbers. Dr. Le Piongeon asserts that they alone among civilized 
nations epitomized in the names of the cardinal numbers their sys- 
tem of cosmogony, and he infers that they were the originators of 
it and carried it to other countries. He goes so far as to affirm that 
the Sri-Santara symbol of the Hindoos, the double triangle within 
a circle, was taken by the Mayas to India, and that ‘‘the names of 
its different parts, from Aditi, ‘the boundless,’ to Maya, the ‘earth,’ 
are not Sanscrit, but pure American Maya words.” 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Dr. Le Plongeon claims 
the Nagas, or serpent race of India, as Maya colonists. This peo- 
ple appear to have been serpent worshippers par excellence and some 
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of their sculptures, particularly those of Atlantean figures support- 
ing serpents, agree so well with those of the Naga peoples of Fur- 
ther India, that they furnish ground for believing that Mayas and 
Nagas had been in contact somewhere, if they did not belong to the 
same race. .But the serpent worship of India was closely connected 
with that of Babylonia and Egypt and if the former is referred to a 
Maya source then the others must also be so, and thus Central 
America be accredited with the origin of some of the worst features 
of ancient culture. 

If Dr. Le Plongeon is not the victim of boundless imagination, 
he has found the key to many problems of ancient history. In any 
case his statements must be investigated by Americanists, Egyptol- 
ogists, Assyriologists and Sanscritists, for all are alike profoundly 
interested in knowing whether or not his conclusions are correct. 
There are certain admitted facts which are in their favor. Thus the 
origin neither of the ancient Egyptians nor of their civilization has 
yet been accounted for. The indications are that long before the 
foundation of Memphis in the north, the Nile valley was inhabited 
by an agricultural people from the south—the ‘‘ blameless Ethiopi- 
ans,” who may have come from Southern Asia. Again, the ancient 
Chaldeans, who were allied to the only Babylonians, are supposed to 
have been a seafaring people who first settled near the head of the 
Persian Gulf. According to Bunsen the ancestors of the Egyptians 
emigrated from the Euphrates district not later than 95808. c. If 
they were from India, as some historians suppose, they might still 
have been of Maya origin, as required by Dr. Le Plongeon’s theory. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the Egyptians assigned the 
west as the birthplace of their ancestors, and to remove this diffi- 
culty we are told that the Maya Queen Moo and her followers went 
direct to Egypt across the Atlantic, centuries after the settlement in 
the valley of the Nile of the Maya-speaking peoples from the east. 
They took with them the manners and customs, traditions, religion, 
arts and sciences of the country they had so recently left and those 
were adopted by the first Maya settlers. 

A considerable portion of Dr. Le Plongeon’s book is occupied 
with reference to Queen Moo and her husband brother Prince Coh, 
who was treacherously murdered by his brother Aac. The queen 
arranged flight and endeavored to reach one of the islands that had 
escaped the destruction of the land of Mu, but made her way to 
Egypt. Here she was received with open arms and was so beloved 
that after her death she became the goddess Isis, Prince Coh being 
Osiris, in Maya (Ozil), and Aac the murderer Set. And here comes 
in the Egyptian Sphinx, which Dr. Le Plongeon suggests was built 
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by Queen Moo in memory of her assassinated husband. He states 
that the leopard with human head that crowned Prince Coh’s mau- 
soleum in Mayach presents certain striking analogies to the Sphinx 
and he thinks it was intended to represent the prince’s totem. If 
the right meaning of the name Hormakhu, by which the Sphinx 
was anciently called, is ‘*the God chief in Mayach,” instead of 
** Horns on the horizon” as explained by Egyptologists, then Dr. 
Le Plongeon is probably right. There is the difficulty, however, 
that the Sphinx is the most ancient monument in Egypt, and there- 
fore it conld hardly have been built by Queen Moo, who did not 
reach the country for several hundred years after the original Maya 
settlers. There are other difficulties connected with the Atlantean 
story, as the great distance of Egypt from the Atlantic coast, and 
the improbability that the Greeks were so powerful a nation at the 
early date assigned for it, as to be able to defeat the invading Atlan- 
teans. That the Mayas had knowledge of a great natural catas- 
trophe, which they referred to in their chronicles of paper and stone, 
is probable enough, and Dr. Le Plongeon has done good service in 
drawing attention to the subject, and in placing on record so many 
reproductions of Maya art relating to their history and ideas. The 
story of Queen Moo and Prince Coh which they are intended chief- 
ly to illustrate forms a fit subject for a national epic, and its inci- 
dents bear a curious analogy as presented by the author to those of 
the myth of Osiris and Isis. Moreover Dr. Le Plongeon’s work 
undoubtedly shows a connection between the Mayas and some of 
the people of Southern Asia, and of Egypt itself, but how far this 
extended the book does not fully determine. Perhaps Dr. Brinton, 
whom it somewhat severely handles, will give his views on the 
subject. The author refers to other works on the Mayas he has in 
course of preparation, and possibly they will add to the strength of 
his position, and it is to be hoped they will throw light on the 
actual antiquity of their architectural remains, as much depends on 
this point. 


THE EGYPTIAN MUSEUM IN THE LOUVRE. 


* has been my privilege to spend some little time in the galleries 
in the Louvre devoted to the remains of the ancient Egyptian 
civilization and the pleasure and profit derived therefrom have been 
so great that I cannot refrain from telling in a few words the im- 
pression made upon me by some of the objects there preserved. 
Though the collection is not so great as some others in Europe, 
yet in representing all of the important phases of this life of an- 
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cient Egypt save war, it can give one who studies it carefully a very 
excellent idea of this civilization. Anyone who has read anything 
at allupon ancient Egypt can get vastly more, not only in inspiration 
but in knowledge, by simply one leisurely walk through the museum 
than he could by months of reading. No matter how good pic- 
tures or description may be, it is only when we stand face to face 
with these ruins of antiquity that the full force of the reality of 
their existence and of the life they represent come home to us. 

As one enters the Egyptian gallery on the lower floor, he sees 
facing him the great slab taken from the tomb of Seti I., of the 
nineteenth dynasty, representing the king and the goddess Hathor. 
The colors, black for the hair and eyes, red for the garments and 
the light cream tint of the stone for the flesh, make the figures 
quite life-like, save for the hieratic attitudes. 

At the left of this near the wall, is an immense stone, part of the 
obelisk of Luxor, sculptured to represent four cynocephali, stand- 
ing on their bird-like feet, with out-spread palms, adoring the rising 
sun. Their heads are very large, quite out of proportion to the 
bodies, but wonderfully well carved, even startlingly so, and thus 
they remain, looking steadfastly out beyond you upon that sun, 
which they were made to glorify, three or four thousand years ago. 

In the upper gallery the object which must unfailingly arouses the 
greatest admiration and which is the most precious Egyptian relic 
that the Louvre possesses, is the statue belonging to the V. or VI. 
dynasty, of the seated scribe. Imagination has a great deal to do 
with one’s impressions, but every one must feel the power of the 
artistic genius displayed in this statue. Of course every one who is 
interested in this subject is familiar with his picture. He is seated 
with his legs crossed in oriental fashion and with his tablets on his 
lap. Thecolor of the statue is light red, the hair, the eye-lashes 
and the pupils of the eyes are black. The head is remarkably well 
shaped and the muscular development of the body is good. The 
head is poised well back and the eyes look straight ahead and are 
slightly upraised. The scribe is attentive, alert, ready, deferential ; 
he awaits his master’s orders. There is almost life in his look. 

Further on we come to cases containing the palettes, etc., used 
by the scribes, thin pieces of wood two inches wide and ten long, 
with depressions for the inks, brushes and other articles. I did not 
learn the date of these, but perhaps one of them may have been the 
property of the scribe whose statue has just been mentioned. 

I cannot take the time to tell of the many exceptionally interesting 
relics, but one here sees the thread and needles used by the women, 
and the cloth which they made, the toilet articles, mirrors, oil pots, 
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and other things used by them, some of the pieces of furniture 
which they had, besides their jewelry, rings, seals, beads, and 
images. Even the grain and fruits preserved in their tombs are 
found here, and the bread made many thousands of years ago. 


Hiram H. Bice. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


BUDDHISM IN TRANSLATIONS, BY HENRY CLARKE WARREN. 


This large and well printed octavo is a series of extracts from 
Pali writings, done into English, and so arranged as to give a gen- 
eral idea of Ceylonese Buddhism. The materials are drawn from 
the Pali writings of Ceylon and Burma—originally on palm-leaf 
manuscripts, and in the Cinghalese or Burmese alphabet, as the 
case may be, but always in the same Pali language, a tongue very 
near to Sanskrit. In fact, Pali one of the popular dialects of an- 
cient India, which are combined under the general name of Prakrit, 
stands in a similar relation to Sanskrit as the Romance languages, in 
their earlier period, to Latin. Pali became the classical language in 
which the Buddhists wrote their sacred, metaphysical, and popular 
works. The Pali writings furnish the most authoritative account 
of the Buddha and his doctrine that we have. They have preserved 
for us a record, quite uncontaminated by any outside influence, of 
the every day beliefs and customs of a people nearly related to our- 
selves, just as they were passing through the first stage of civiliza- 
tion, and they have preserved to us the sole record of the only 
religious movement in the world’s history which bears any close 
resemblance to early Christianity. 

The Pali literature chiefly consists of the Buddhist Scriptures and 
their commentaries, and the texts without the commentaries are 
estimated to contain about twice as much matter as the Christian 
Bible. The Pali Text Society has published many of these texts, 
and translations of several of them have appeared in the series of 
the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” such as the Dhammapada, the 
Buddhist Suttas, the Vinaya Texts, etc. 

The twenty-six books of the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas are 
written in the Ceylon manuscript on about 4000 palm leaves. The 
Vinaya Pitaka, as edited by Dr. Oldenberg, takes about 1600 pages 
8vo., and it occupies about goo similar palm-leaves. Therefore it 
will take about 7000 pages 8vo. to publish the whole work. 

Mr. Warren has relied practically upon such texts as have been 
printed, although he has had some assistance from a few Pali man- 
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uscripts. The work before us consists of over a hundred selections, 
giving in five chapters an account of the previous existence of 
Gotama Buddha and of his life and the last existence up to the at- 
tainment of Buddhaship; of Buddhist monastic life; and on 
Buddhist doctrine, the philosophical conceptions that underlie the 
Buddhist religious system, with the doctrine of Karma and rebirth, 
and with the scheme of salvation from misery. 

This work, which is an honor to American scholarship, is the 
third volume of the Harvard Oriental series. Vols. IV. and V., 
which are nearly ready, will comprise the Atharva Veda Sanhita, 
translated with a full critical and exegetical commentary, by the late 
Prof. D. D. Whitney. 

(Cambridge: Published by Harvard University, Royal 8vo., 
pp. xx-520. For sale by Ginn & Co., Boston. Sent postpaid for 
$1.20.) 


Tue HIsrory oF KABYLONIA, BY THE LATE GEORGE SMITH, EsQ., OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH MusEUM. EDITED BY REV. 
A. H. SAYcE. 


Since this little book was first issued some ten or twelve years 
ago, the science of Assyriology has made a very great progress, and 
excavators have brought to light thousands of tablets which have 
thrown much new light upon Babylonian history. Mr. Rassam’s 
long continued excavations in Babylonia have produced many im- 
portant discoveries, while the labors of M. de Sarzec at Tello have 
revealed almost the very beginnings of Babylonian arts and culture. 
Latterly, the number of clay tablets discovered by Turkish, French, 
English, American, German, and the other excavators, has enor- 
mously increased. Utilizing these new discoveries as far as possi- 
ble, Prof. Sayce has brought Mr. Smith’s admirable little work up 
to 1895, thus giving us the best guide to what we yet know of the 
Babylonian Empire. 

(London: The Soc. for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 
New York: E. & J. B. Young. 12mo., pp. 206, price 80 cents.) 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


B Hew, report issued in July represents the vicissitudes to which 

our work must be subject. Mr. Dickie, the excellent 
draughtsman, could not do his part on account of a broken arm 
received in an assault by a native ruffian, no doubt an intended 
robber, who assailed him and Dr. Bliss, one evening as they were 
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going frem the city to their tent. The extension of the firman had 
also been delayed, and I learn that it is now difficult to obtain the 
imperial assent to anything whatever. Moreover the sudden deaths 
which come to people in those lands more than with us, had re- 
moved at once the Turkish inspector and the faithful foreman, both 
men doing all they could do for the work, and both consequently 
to be greatly missed. But the excavation goes on and now is at the 
Tyropocon Valley, of which so much is hoped. 

If this excavation were to cease to-day we should simply know 
that, along the brow of Zion and round to the edge of Opbel a very 
heavy wall extended, and that the space between that and the pres- 
ent city was very much encumbered with strong walls. To the 
full understanding of these fortifications we need the help of further 
digging, and this issure to be done at once in order to makethe most 
of the one-year extension of the firman. It is true that uncertainty 
hangs over Palestine as over the whole empire, but the political and 
economical conditions of the country can scarcely be made worse. 
They cannot sink lower because they have touched bottom already. 

A very valuable part of the July Statement is the ‘*Onomasticon” 
of Eusebius translated into Latin sixteen centuries ago by Jerome, 
and representing what was then known as to Bible places. Of 
course this list has been of great use to explorers, chief of whom is 
to be reckoned Colonel Conder, who translates it for us. There are 
about three hundred names. Jericho is mentioned as the third 
town of that name, with the ruins of the others still visible. Cap- 
harnaum (Capernaum) was placed ‘‘ by the Lake of Gennezar,” at 
Tell Hum. Colonel Conder says of the Onomasticon : 

‘¢ It cannot be received of authority for identification, because its 
suggestions in many cases are irrecencilable with the Bible. The 
work is interesting, as indicating the Roman garrisons, the mixed 
population — Jewish, Christian and Pagan; the convict miners ; 
the survival of temples in remote places; the native superstitions ; 
and the early date of churches like those of Bethel and at Jacob’s 
well. The greatest value lies, however, in its witness to the sur- 
vival of the Hebrew nomenclature of the country in the fourth 
century.” ‘ 

Both Colonel Conder and Captain Haynes write of the date of 
the Exodus in view of Petrie’s discovery, but their papers must be 
read as they stand. Itis an intensely interesting subject, fraught 
with great consequences for Biblical study. 

The weather report of 1892 at Jerusalem, by Joseph Garrel, the 
well known dragoman, tells the usual tale,which can be summarized 
as to rain by saying that in January there were seventeen days 
on which rain fell; in February eleven; in March two; in April 
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six; in May five; in June none; in July none; in August none; 
in September none; in October one; in November twelve, and in 
December nine. From the amount by inches it appears that Janu- 
ary, February, November and December had abundant rains; 
March, April and May slight rains; and June, July, August and 
September none. October had but three hundredths of an inch, so 
that there were five dry months, and four wet ones, and three with 
a little rain. 

Another table gives the results of the same year at Tiberias, 
showing fewer days of rain and a much smaller amount, but placed 
in the same way. The neighborhood of the Sea of Galilee is more 
favorable to showers, but they are very light. 

Many orders have been received for the Collotype or ‘* Photo- 
Relief.” It is indispensable to thorough class work where the Re- 
lief Map is not at hand. Iam glad to make a reduction to classes, 
as the expense of sending a number to one address is reduced. 


THEODORE F. WRriGuHrT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia - 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from July 2zoth to August 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 

Mrs. L. N. Anderson. . . . . $ 5.00 Rev. Geo. H. Houghton, D. D., $5.00 

Mrs. A, L. Andrews... . . 1.00 Mrs. R. W. Kendall 

Mrs. Joshua H. Bates. . . . 5.00 Miss Mary EvaKeys. . . 

Mrs. Rufus W. Bunnell. . . . 5.00 Thomas A. Mack 

Mrs. Joseph H. Choate. .. 5.00 C.G, Nevins... 

Mrs. Odle Close... . ... 5.00 MRS. HENRY PICKERING, 50.00 

Mrs. A. Floyd Delafield. . . 5.00 William J. Vaughn 

Hon. E, E. Farman 


From July 20th to August 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Miss Francis H. Clese,. . . . $5.00 Lowell City Library 
J. Townsend Lansing. . . . 5.00 William J. Vaughn 


WILL1AM C. WINsLow, 
August 20, 1896. Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Over four hundred diamonds are known to have been recovered 
from the ruins of Babylon. Many are uncut, but most of them are 
polished on one or two sides. 


Santorissi, the Ancient Thera, the chief island of the Sporodes, 
in the A2gean Sea, has prehistoric remains which will be systemati- 
cally explored by the German School of Athens. 


Herr Dorpfeld, President of the German Archeological Institute, 
Athens, has resumed the work of excavation at the southwest of 
the Acropolis, and has discovered two statuettes of Hecate and 
Demeter, in brass. 


M. Maspero has proved that the scarabs and other Egyptian or. 
naments discovered at Eleusis all belong to the time of the Ptolemies, 
and, consequently, their discovery does not help the theory that the 
Eleusinian mysteries originated in Egypt. 


Among the fragments of Egyptian papyri at Dublin, eighty lines 
or parts of lines of Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad” have been identified out of a 
manuscript of the third century before Christ. In the eighty lines 
are thirteen which do not exist in the ‘ Iliad,” but Prof. Mahafty 
asserts that the Alexandrian critics took great liberties with the text. 


Ruins of an important temple have been discovered at Conea, 
between Velletri and Portod’Ansis. It is believed to be the famous 
shrine of the Mater Matuta spoken of by Livy, and to mark the site 
of the ancient Satricum. The temple has been added to. The 
earliest building belongs to the sixth century before Christ. The 
pediment of the primitive temple was adorned with splendid terra 
cotta statues of the Greek archaic type, the most important vet 
found in Italy. Traces of two other temples, bits of the walls of 
the city, andthe site of the necropolis have also been found, and 
urther important discoveries are expected. 
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In a review of Hilprecht’s ‘* Cuneiform Texts,” Prof. Sayce 
says: ‘* The American excavations, which have been carried on by 
the University of Pennsylvania, at Niffer or Nuffer, the ancient 
Nipur in Northern Babylonia, have now extended over a space of 
eight years, and have laid bare a considerable part of the ruined 
sanctuary of E-kur, the old temple of Bel. The persistency and 
success with which they have been conducted have been largely due 
to the devotion of Mr. Haynes, who, in spite of a pestiferous at- 
mosphere and Bedouin raids, has remained steadily at his post, ex- 
cavating the masses of dédris inch by inch, and carefully examining, 
surveying, and photographing all that has been found. And the 
results which Prof. Hilprecht has to lay before us are truly sensa- 
tional. Hitherto we have been accustomed to look upon Sargon of 
Akkad and his son, Naram-Sin—those founders of a great Semitic 
empire, about 3800 B. c.—as belonging to the ‘gray dawn’ of his- 
tory, even though recent discoveries have shown that the art of their 
days was highly advanced—in fact, like the art of early Egypt, more 
highly advanced and lifelike than the art of a later time. But ‘ the 
gray dawn’ of history isa phrase no longer applicable to the Baby- 
lonian conquerors of Syria and Northern Arabia. Sargon and 
Naram-Sin built on a larger scale at Nipur ; and while the 4000 years 
which elapsed from this time down to that when the temple of 


Nipur ceased to be inhabited measures only eleven metres of accu- 
mulated débris, the rubbish of ruined buildings of older date which 
lie below the great brick platform of Naram-Sin is as much as 9°25 
metres in thickness. Centuries before Sargon and Naram-Sin 
Niper was already the seat of a venerable sanctuary, and Babyloni- 
an culture and civilization were already spread through the Asiatic 
world.” 


There are in the British Museum nearly 100,000 Babylonian tab- 
lets and fragments, mostly obtained by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. 
Historical texts are few in number, and what generally constitute 
literature paper—tales or legends, songs, hymns, poems, etc.—is 
exceedingly meagre. The texts revealing the practical side of re- 
ligion are numbered by thousands. We learn from them how relig- 
ious the Babylonian was, how he constantly was under the necessity 
of paying dues, customs, and tithes to the great temples of the land. 
These customs and tithes were generally paid in kind, and consisted 
of the natural produce of the land (farm produce and live stock), 
and manufactured articles, of which last woven stuffs, one of the 


specialties of Sappara, the great center of the Babylonian weaving 
industry, formed a principal proportion. 
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The /ournal of the East India Association for July contains: 
‘‘ Tinnerelly Before and after the British Conquest,” by J. B. Pen- 
nington; ‘*India and Africa,” by Capt. F. E. Younghusband; Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting and Discussion of the above 
subjects; Annual Report for 1895-96 and accounts. 


Of all the noteworthy things pertaining to Assyriology, probably 
the indications as to the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
at various periods are among the most interesting, and a mass of 
material from as early as 2300 B. c. to about 400 B. c. is given by 
the numerous personal names to be found in the thousands of texts 
existing. 


We do not find in the ruins of Babylonian cities, much of the 
furniture of the ordinary houses of the Babylonians, and in this 
Babylonia compares badly with Egypt. Lists of furniture, how- 
ever, sometimes occur and are very interesting in their way. On 
the tablet 81-8-30, 350 there is apparently a list of the things which 
were to be found in a Babylonian house of the better class during 


the later empire. Among them are mentioned a couch, two chairs, 
a table or large dish, various articles of clothing, one of which 
seems to have been of Indian stuff, three objects made of stone, 
various pots, herbs, etc., and two kinds of grain. 


The July number of Scientific Progress contains an interesting 
article on ‘* Prehistoric Man in the Eastern Mediterranean,” by Mr. 
J. L. Myres. He here summarizes all the evidence which recent 
archxological evidence has supplied for reconstructing the civiliza- 
tion known as Mykenean. A useful bibliography is appended. In 
a subsequent article he proposes to discuss the ethnological position 
of the race, or races, who originated and overthrew this civilization, 
and their relationship with the historic inhabitants of the same area. 
Three points upon which he lays stress are: (1) the importance of 
pottery, as preserving the best evidence both of permanence and of 
changes of type of civilization; (2) the extension of Mykenzan 
civilization of a decadent type, and therefore of a later date, in 
Sicily and Italy, and even so far as Halstatt in the Tyrol; and (3) 
the sudden collapse of the Mykenzan civilization, as roughly coinci- 
dent with the first appearance of iron mcommon use in the Levant- 
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From an article by Prof. D. G. Lyon in the August Biddical 
World, on ‘* A Half Century of Assyriology,” we quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘*The problems of Assyriology are not yet all solved. 
Much has been achieved, but more remains to be done. A noble 
beginning has been made, but it is only a beginning. In the elabo- 
rate structures erected by the Assyrian development we have gained 
superficial views of a few of the outer courts. The well-stored 
mass of chambers still piques our curiosity. 

‘‘From the ruins only a few score thousand inscribed tablets have 
come. How many hundreds of thousands are still awaiting their 
happy discoverer only the future can reveal. From present pros- 
pects hundreds of years will pass before the work of the excavator 
is done. It will not be done until the books and bas-reliefs and 
other precious remnants of Assyrian culture have found a home in 
the museums of enlightened countries, and until the explorer and 
the draughtsman have given us the principles of Assyrian architec- 
ture. 

‘‘The clay books already recovered remain for the most part still 
unpublished, many of them indeed unread. The discoverer has as 
true a field in the British Museum as in Babylon. Evenif no addi- 
tions to the tablets were to be expected, the collections already made 
offer material enough to satisfy the ambition of the youngest and 
most enthusiastic scholar. 

‘* But the collection and study of the remains is only a means to 
anend. That end is the understanding of the Assyrian develop- 
ment, its relation to other cultures and its lessons to us to-day. The 
special problems in Assyrian history, art, religion, literature, econo- 
mics are still numerous. Indeed, each new discovery opens new 
fields of inquiry. The best known periods are not yet perfectly 
known, while between the earliest and the latest times are whole 
centuries over which still hangs the veiloi obscurity. To penetrate 
this mystery is now our task. The explorer must dig to the lowest 
depths of the ruins, and the scholars must apportion among them- 
selves the great field for special cultivation. 

‘¢ And when, in the coming years, our successors shall be able to 
take in the whole course of the development from the time before 
writing began, there will perhaps still hover before them the tanta- 
lizing inquiry as to the origin of this culture. So sure is this sub- 
ject to be one of perpetual interest. 

‘*A civilization, the oldest of which we know, possibly except- 
ing the Egyptian, must have had an important influence, directly or 
indirectly, on the culture of other peoples. Of this we are sure in 
the case of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Hebrews and Persians. 
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This is tantamount to saying that the Assyrians have left an impress 
on the whole of western civilization. The enticing vision that at- 
tracts the student of to-day and of the future is the hope of discov- 
ering the limits of that influence, and thus of seeing how far the 
roots of our own culture may have been watered by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates.” 


The first installment of antiquities, consisting chiefly of gold 
ornaments, from the excavation now proceeding in Cyprus has 
reached the British Museum. Among the objects in gold is a hand- 
some finger-ring, on which is engraved in Egyptian hieroglyphs a 
dedication to the goddess Mut. That ring must have been made in 
Egypt, and it is for Egyptian archeologists to settle finally its date. 
At present the opinion seems to be in favor of a late date, some- 
where near 700 B. c., or even later. Beside this ring, and obtained 
from the same tomb, are several massive gold pins, or peronee, such 
as were used by Greek women in early times for fastening their gar- 
ments on the shoulders. These pins, with their long sharp points 
and heavy handles, resembling in appearance a stiletto, recall the 
story related by Herodotus (v.87) in connection with a battle which 
had taken place between Athens and Aegina. Of the Athenians 
only one returned. He was besieged by the women whose husbands 
had been in the battle, each one demanding what had become of 
her husband and pressing him to tell with the points of their peronee 
till at last he also succumbed. On that account the Athenians 
passed a law that women were no longer to wear those dangerous 
pins. 

From the discovery of the remaining fragments of the Hymn to 
Apollo at Delphi, imploring the protection of the Roman govern- 
ment for Delphi and Athens, the date is fixedas being not earlier than 
the taking of Corinth by Memmius, in the year 146 B. c. 


One of the most important results of archeological research the 
past year, was the discovery by the French at Delphi, of a singu- 
larly beautiful piece of sculpture, of the date of Hieron of Syra- 
cuse. The work represented a quadriga, and there was a figure of 
a youth in an almost perfect state. The French have also done ad- 
mirable work in the department of Byzantine, etc; the Germans 
have been engaged at Prieno; the Austrians at Ephesus; and a 
young American student, at considerable risk, has obtained an in- 
eresting inscription from the Parthenon, of the date of about 60 a. p. 
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The French School at Athens has over $15,000 to expend in ex- 
cavation, in addition to a special grant of $150,000. The German 
School has an income of $12,000, and the government appropriated 
$200,000 for the excavations at Olympia. The United States School 
has $10,000 a year, while the British School has only $7,000 a year. 
The British School began in March excavating on the island of 
Melos. Attention was mainly devoted to four sites: (1) Klima, on 
the coast, below the ancient city of Melos; (2) Trypeti, a village 
above the city, where the excavators lived during their stay on the 
island, and where some Pipylon tombs were opened and fragments 
of vases found, and also some tombs of the sixth century B. c., 
which yielded a really beautiful series of ornaments in gold and 
silver; (3) Tramythia, near Klima, where, among other things, was 
found a mosaic pavement which, for completion and for beauty of 
design and coloring, compares favorably with any previously found 
in Greece; and (4) Phylahopia, where undoubted traces of a 
Mycenzan city have been discovered which should amply repay 
further investigation. 

Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward in an article in the Arb/ical World for 
June says: ‘*A discovery of great importance for our subject has 
just been announced, that of the mention of the Israelites in an in- 
scription of Merenptah. As I write, Professor Petrie’s brief 
account of his discovery and discussion of its bearing in the Con- 
temporary Review for May is just at hand, and all that can now be 
said is that about 1200 B. c., Merenptah found Israelites in Pales- 
tine, and claims what is likely enough, a victory over them. This 
is the first mention of the Israelites found in the Egyptian monu- 
ments, for it is far from probable that the Hebrews are meant by the 
earlier mention ofa servile tribe called Aperiu. This discovery 
throws more darkness than light on the date of the exodus, and 
raises the new question whether a branch of the Israelite people 
did not remain in Palestine during the oppression. A second in- 
scription of Merenptah, mentioning the Israelites, is announced by 
Dr. Spiegelberg, but probably adds nothing new. 

The exodus, it would seem, must have taken place somewhere 
about 1200 B. C., a period of Egyptian decline. After Merenptah 
we have no account of serious Egyptian invasion until the times of 
the Jewish kings. No more do we have any account of Babylonian 
invasions. At this time the Assyrian power was rising, and the 
power of the Mitanni and Naharina was strong, whose records are 
not yet discovered. We are now shut up for information to the 
Old Testament, whose account of the rise and power of the Philis- 
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tines in Palestine, and of the conquest of Cushan-rishathaim, king 
of Mesopotamia (Naharina), and of the disturbed state of Palestine 
during the time of Judges is too familiar to need comment.” 


The Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina-Vereins, vol. xix, fasc. 1, 
contains a monograph by Dr. Blanckenkorn on the formation and 
history of the Dead Sea, with maps and plans. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy, Vol. XVIII., Part 5. The Book of the Dead, Chapter 
CXXVI. and CXXVII., with Notes, P. Le Page Renouf.—The 
Nude Goddess in Assyrio-Babylonian Art, J. Offord, Jr.—Bas- 
Reliefs de Tiglat-Pileser III., Alfred Boissier—Sepulchral Figures 
usually called Ushabti, E. Towry Whyte. 





In M. J. Halévy’s recent critical and exegetical studies on the Old 
Testament (Recherches bibliques, 8vo., pp. 496, Paris, 1596) is given 
the history of the beginnings according to Genesis i: xxv, with a 
translation of the text and commentaries on it. This very pregnant 
work is full of judicious remarks and interesting observations, and 
shows numerous agreements found in the cuneiform documents. 


** The Native Tongue of Jesus” has been made the subject of an 
interesting pamphlet by Dr. Arnold Meyer, of the University of 
Bonn, in which the Aramaic dialect of Galilee has been investi- 
gated with special reference to its bearing upon the interpretation 
of the sermons of Jesus, and of the Gospels in general. After a 
short introduction the author gives a historical sketch of the 
attempts which have hitherto been made to solve the problem of the 
native tongue of Christ, adding a comparison of the reconstructed 
Hebraic Gospel with the Greek texts now extant. Three exhaust- 
ive indexes conclude this useful book, the study of which we can 
warmly recommend to biblical students as well as to Semitic 
scholars. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found, 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries, 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 
The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
ncomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 
The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 
Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 


to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;”’ and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


Iii. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


Y. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


Vill. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates, 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. Extra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 
Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part,I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. 


























able to the historical reader and tourist. 


II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


IfI. Archeological Report (1892-3). 


70 cents. 
IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
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Invalu- 
Price, $1.00. 
Seven illustrations. By the 
Price, 70 cents. 
Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
Vv. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 


illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics, 


bg" Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 


Funp, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 
William C. Winslow Honorary Treasurer. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 
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SECRETARY FOR U. 8. A. 


Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


av Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


lion. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQquaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

83. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R: E.; Canon Tristram, F. R.S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. Tuer RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed, 

3. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archzological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other. 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five HunpRED SqQuaRE MIxEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 

4 
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al] Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulan, ’Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pros, E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the WAady ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others.. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscrrers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


OK OF ThE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


———__+@e- 


The Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the ¥uneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 


written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


| meeps | 
ANAY? 

The Egyptian title was /\ = | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 


passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 

The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
a apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 

In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Bead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 

The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 


in cloth. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 
I1.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 


Dead. 
SE -Res Sheaenay 6m Sanstens apes. | VII.—Index to all of the words contained 
IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. } in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G..P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK 
LONDON, W. C. 
A Prospectus sent on application. 
Third Edition now ready. Edition, Price, $6.00. 
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